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The Future of Tragedy 


WILLIAM H. MCCABE 


Associate Professor of English and 
Director of the Department 
St. Louts University 


.. tragedy has fallen to low estate is a fact of which 
every serious observer is acutely conscious. We look 
ck to her glorious epiphany in the Age of Pericles, to 
r retreat during the Middle Ages, her tawdry emergence 
the Renaissance, her magnificent reincarnation in the 
ys of Shakespeare and Racine, and then—her slow de- 
nt to slatternly days with us. Melpomene ragged in 
e streets excites a wistfulness for her restoration that has 
late found scattered expression, sometimes with remedial 
ggestions that inspire hope. 

More constructive than anything of the kind in recent 
ars was an article by Mr. F. McEachran, ‘“The Roots of 
ragedy,”’ which first appeared in The Nineteenth Century 
d After in July, 1929, and was later reprinted in The 
okman. Based on a foundation offered by Humanism 
America, as expounded by Professor Babbitt, and em- 


phasizing the dignity that Humanism attaches to man, this 
article could beget courage, at least in those students of 
tragedy who regard the Humanist movement without hos- 
tility. 

There was some hope, too, in an essay by Mr. Alan 
Reynolds Thompson which, under the title ‘“The Dilem- 
ma of Modern Tragedy,’’ appeared in 1930 in Humanism 
and America, edited by Professor Foerster. This paper 
stressed the inadequacy of a naturalistic age to produce 
tragedy, placing the naturalist poet squarely between the 
horns of his dilemma: to be honest, and at the same time 
to be sublime. Mr. Thompson suggested a way out 
through Humanism. But he left one unsatisfied with a 
solution based insecurely, one felt, on the assumption that 
admiration is the essential tragic emotion, to be aroused 
by the spectacle of human will-power manifested heroi- 
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cally. Nor could one reading both writers feel with Mr. 
Thompson that his ‘‘heroism’’ meant quite the same thing 
as Mr. McEachran’s ‘“‘human dignity.” 

Then, only incidentally concerned with tragedy, came 
Mr. Paul Elmer More in The Bookman for March, 1930, 
wondering, with a candor that does him honor, whether 
Humanism is enough: 

“And so I ask myself, reluctantly, almost wishing my an- 
swer were mistaken, whether those who advocate humanism 
as an isolated movement, are not doomed to disappointment. 
It is not that the direction in itself is wrong; every step in 
the program is right, and only by this path can we escape 
from the waste land of naturalism. But can we stop here in 
security? : Will not the humanist, unless he adds to 
his creed the faith and hope of religion, find himself at the 
last, despite his protests, dragged back into the camp of the 
naturalist?” 

In fact, Humanism is not enough. Not even for the 


rehabilitation of tragedy. How essential it is for tragedy 
was admirably brought out by Mr. McEachran; but I 
feel that, through a misconception—say rather, an incom- 
plete conception—of the topmost of the three planes of 
living pointed out by Professor Babbitt, namely, the re- 
ligious plane, the writer of ‘““The Roots of Tragedy” 
missed much that he would know gladly. For he is con- 
cerned with the future of tragedy. 

Embracing Professor Babbitt’s suggestion that man can 
live, ethically, on three different planes—the religious, the 
human, and the naturalistic—-Mr. McEachran proceeded 
to show the fruitful relevancy of this suggestion to the 
problem of tragedy, supporting throughout his article the 
thesis that the tragic outlook on life is provided only on 
the human level. Tragedy requires dignity in man, 
grandeur even, and this, abandoned when man equates 
himself with Nature, undermined when man accepts the 
humilitas imposed by the religious outlook, is supreme 
when man’s principle of control is within himself—when 
the higher partner in his composite nature rules itself and 
the animal in him; in other words, when he is completely 
human. It is a matter of human dignity first of all: with- 
out this, no tragedy worthy of the name. 


That human dignity perishes on the lowest plane, the 
naturalistic, I fervently agree. That it must wane or per- 
ish on the topmost, or religious plane, I am constrained 
to deny. Rather must I assert that the religious view of 
human dignity can be described only as stupendous, when 
its full import is seized. The “emphasis on humility’ 
ascribed by Mr. McEachran to religion frankly puzzles 
me, as far, at least, as Catholicism is concerned: a Catholic 
for nearly forty years, I have yet to feel the oppression 
of such an emphasis as that which he supposes. On the 
contrary, the more I consider the Church’s teaching, phil- 
osophical and theological, on man’s estate, the more grati- 
fying do I find her high notion of his worth as man; for 
that notion involves all the true nobility that is dear to 
pure Humanists, while it sweeps beyond and above this 
to heights of which pure Humanists have not dreamed. 
It is a notion of a human dignity that trembles toward 
the divine. If the possibilities of tragedy are to be mea- 


this truth when he says: 
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sured in terms of human dignity, then in this religious out 
look the future of tragedy lies. 

A cardinal point to remember is that the religious leve, 
does not abolish the human. It presupposes the latter with) 
all its noble human equipment, absorbs it, increases iti) 
stature, so to speak; so that man, giving up nothing thai] 
is his, exceeds his human nature, adds cubits to his stature 
grows to a height that approaches, without reaching, thi 
divine. Remaining man, he shares divinity. His fee!) 
still on earth, his head is in the rare atmosphere thai] 


swathes the throne of God. Mr. McEachran hovers nea 


“The humanist plane of life is not in opposition to tht 
religious, and it is not impossible that in a synthesis of thi 
two the humanist life may have a future.” | 
Only Catholicism supplies this “synthesis,” and first] 


contact with its teaching may well halt one, as in the amaz: | 
ing presence of something too good, too wonderful, to be | 
true. Revelation gives man a destiny that is superhuman,| 
This means that, placed in a moral order superior to, and| 
embracing, that in which he exists as man, he is destined tc] 
an achievement for which he is humanly unfitted. This| 


achievement is ultimate union with God by immediate) 
knowledge of Him—face to face, so to speak—as sur-| 
passing the reasoned knowledge about God which is quite| 
within the reach of human nature unaided by revelation.} 
To attain his superhuman destiny, man must acquire and] 
develop during life on earth a superhuman nature. Be-| 
yond man’s reach, this comes to him as a pure gift of 
God: a higher and real vitality added to and embracing 
his human life-principle, and a nobler real help added to 
and embracing the physical support already given to him 
in his acts as man. The superhuman destiny is fixed for all} 
men; but they are left physically free to accept or reject) 
life on the higher plane together with the aid needed to} 
maintain it, and so are left free to fail in achieving. Ac-| 
quiring these gifts they rise to the level of their destiny, 
and their acts are those of men thus elevated above whati 
pure humanity is. 

What are these gifts in fact? The answer stuns. The 
higher vitality given to man is a share in the life of God; 
the help supplied in action is divine. Still human, man} 
participates in divinity, and his human acts are tinged withy 
the divine. Thus linked with God, a man becomes His, 
son—''We are now the sons of God,” says St. John 1 —, 
not by nature, as Christ is the Son of God, but by adop-) 
tion into the great family of which God is the Father,; 
communicating His life to each member. 


It is Mr. F. M. Cornford’s opinion that the Greeks used § 
royal persons in tragedy for the sake of the human dig- 
nity thus secured, ‘‘because at one time to be a king was! 
to be half a god.’’?. In our day, kings are on the wane. 
We do not find dictators divine. Not in these does the! 
future of tragedy lie. 


What popular fictions can no longer furnish, the facts’ 
of the religious outlook supply. Tragedy may have as’ 
its heroes the adopted sons of God. On the purely human’ 

(Continued on page 19) 
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No Via Media 


NEVERAL years ago there appeared in this country, un- 
>) der the leadership of Messrs. More and Babbitt, a 
1ovement which was—and we hope still is—big with 
romise and hope. The movement was called Humanism. 
t was a sincere attempt to rescue the nation from hu- 
lanitarianism, muddled revolution against the past, ef- 
ste romantic art, and—well, H. G. Wells. Thanks to 
ne campaign of the Humanists a larger section of the 
.merican public (including many college undergraduates) 
egan to think more kindly of the intellect as an instru- 
1ent for attaining philosophical truth, ceased to sneer at 
xe freedom of the will, at Aristotle and St. Thomas, and 
egan to suspect that there might be something awry with 
ymanticism, the worship of Progress and the Machine, 
nd the use of Anglo-Saxon as a cultural medium in the 
beral arts college. 

The Modern Schoolman welcomed the movement, 
eing in it the beginning of a return to the scholastic con- 
pt of man. The duality of matter and spirit was there; 
ye life of control, postulating a free will; the Greek ideal 
f proportion in the cultivation of every part of man’s 
ature, which could not but issue in a literature and art 
f lasting value. And in the Humanists themselves we 
scovered a refreshing sense of the past, a healthful de- 
station of decadent naturalism and pseudo science. We 
scerned what still appears to be a renaissance of Hu- 
anism; and we gratefully dedicate this edition to the 
holarly gentlemen who have inspired it. 
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Yet we have noted a serious omission in the New Hu- 
manist philosophy. We have never believed that any 
philosophy could achieve a true concept of man, nor 
schematize his perfection, if it left out the higher perfec- 
tion of supernatural religion. There are Humanists who 
incline to our opinion. As early as 1930 Paul Elmer 
More issued the warning that the program of Humanism 


was insecure, its ethic unstable, its art criticism uncon- 
vincing without the inclusion in its philosophical system 


of the concept of a personal God. But many prominent 
Humanists still continued to hope that their via media— 
the mythical humanistic plane between naturalism and 
supernaturalism—was the true position for the Human- 
ist. An enervating lull has fallen upon the movement, 
the result of a deep and significant disagreement among 
the Humanists themselves. 


In the ironic silence that has ensued comes the news from 
Minneapolis that an “‘international association’”’ has been 
formed to ‘‘centralize the humanistic movement in relig- 
ion.” The announcement was made last July by John 
H. Deitrich, pastor of the First Unitarian Society, fresh 
from the enthusiasm of a great conference. There was. 
to be an organization, “‘a humanist extension bureau,” 
with committees and sub-committees and a “‘high-pow- 
ered’’ publicity group. “‘The bureau,’ continued Pastor 
Deitrich, ‘‘should not be construed as an effort to establish 
a new religion. Rather it is a means of extending to the 
present church structure the co-operation of humanist 
groups. We hope to stress the readjustments of religion 
to modern civilization and science.’’ The control of the 
international program would be vested in an advisory com- 
mittee whose list of members was headed by the name of 
Harry Elmer Barnes, and included liberal ministers, a rail- 
road president, and university pathologists from New York 
to California. A few months later it was announced that 
John Dewey had been converted to the ‘“New Humanism,” 
and it was an American institution! 


This resolution of affairs must be particularly bitter 
to Mr. Babbitt and Mr. More whose béte noire has ever 
been just this: ‘‘the religion of Science and Progress.”’ 
We sympathize with them and their followers. The cause 
of true Humanism has never received a more telling blow. 
We, of course, know that their Humanism has never been 
the Humanism of the Reese school, which is humanita- 
rianism. We know that they regard an alliance between 
their Humanism and the ‘‘religion of Science and Prog- 
ress’’ as a grotesque and unnatural prodigy. We know all 
this, but the world does not. Sincere and inquiring peo- 
ple have put Mr. Babbitt, Curtis W. Reese and Charles 
Francis Potter in the same bag. It appears that the hu- 
manitarians are about to steal the show. 


The via media left the door ajar for the worshippers of 
Science and Progress, and they entered, carrying with them 
their bland 19th Century confidence in man as man. They 
will not be dislodged by subtle distinctions. It is their 
own ground. The “humanizing”’ of America will now 
begin. 
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Humanism as a Philosophy | 
JOSEPH A. WALSH 


Professor of Classical Languages, 
Milford Novitiate, Milford, Ohio 


UMANISM is a difficult subject to approach, for, be- 
sides other difficulties, there is much confusion at 
times even among intelligent readers regarding the exten- 
sion of the term, and among the Humanists themselves 
there are so many points of variance that the subject 
threatens to become bewildering. However, there are some 
fundamental points on which we shall find, I think, that 
all pure Humanists agree. As defined by Irving Babbitt, 
Humanism is a ‘‘disciplined and selective sympathy” by 
which a man “‘is moved between an extreme of discipline 
and selection’’ and becomes “‘humane in proportion as he 
mediates between these extremes.” ‘For practical purposes 
the law of measure becomes the supreme law of life.’’ In 
other words it is the meden agan of the Greeks, the attain- 
ing of proper harmony of all the parts of man. 

Norman Foerster is more explicit. For him, Humanism 
is a doctrine and a discipline that demands the cultivation 
of every part of human nature, including “‘natural’’ human 
nature. It calls for proportion and demands the harmony 
of the parts with the whole. It is concerned with a per- 
manently valid ethos, which, though it has never existed, 
has been approximated in the great ages of the past, from 
which it selects the ‘‘constants’’ that appear to be worthy 
of preservation. While it has great faith in reason, still it 
seeks to press beyond reason by the use of intuition or 
imagination, which he calls the human or ethical imagina- 
tion. The ultimate ethical principle is that of restraint or 
control, indicated alike by practical experience and by the 
light of reason and the ethical imagination. 

The purpose of Humanism, while its principal interest 
is literature, is philosophical, having for its end human 
perfection. ‘“‘Humanism is not a religion, but a working 
philosophy, having for its object as a philosophy the clari- 
fication of human values, and for its object as a mode of 
working the realization of human values.’’? In a note this 
same author adds, ‘‘Humanism is not a systematic philos- 
ophy. In answering the great question, ‘In what does 
human perfection consist?’ Humanism pursues not the 
method of philosophy in the rigid sense but rather the 
flexible method of culture.’’* Its endeavor is to establish 
for man a manner of right living, to reconcile, and bring 
into harmony the two conflicting principles he has discov- 


ered in himself, by appealing to experience, the constant 


traditions that have appeared in all ages and are worthy of 
preservation, intuition, or imagination, and reason, as long 
as it does not ‘‘propose a conclusion at variance with the 
manifest facts of experience.’’* 

We are inclined to ask at once, is pure Hu-nanism ca- 
pable of effecting all that its ardent advocates claim, or ex- 
pect? Iam afraid it is not; for any philosophy which pro- 
fesses to establish a ‘‘modus vivendi in a state of society,” 
from which will result ‘‘standards of justice, self-restraint, 


moderation, gentleness, a principle of rational or spiritual 
guidance adequate for human life as we know it,’’® can- 
not, if it is, and claims to be aristocratic, achieve its pur- 
pose. In a short essay entitled ‘‘A Note on Humanism and 
Religion,’’ Mr. Foerster puts down four questions that 
have been raised, ‘‘1) Is Humanism a religion? 2) Is 
Humanism a derivation from the Christian tradition? 3) 4 
How many people can Humanism satisfy? 4) How longy 
can Humanism satisfy’’?® At the present time I am not 
concerned with the first two questions, but I think that thet 
remaining two are of tremendous importance, and in an-f 
swer to these Mr. Foerster says, ‘It may as well be stated) 
frankly that Humanism is not centrally concerned withy 
these questions.’’? 


I find it difficult to conceive how any man who is pro-} 
pounding a philosophy, no matter whether it is systematic} 
or not, the purpose of which is to establish a “‘modus} 
vivendi in a state of society’ can afford to rule out or show 
unconcern for any part of the human race. Mr. Foerster 
wishes to establish a modus vivendi in a state of society, | 
and yet he states very frankly that he is not concerned with} 
how many that modus vivendi can satisfy. He is seeking | 
to bring about in man harmony of the parts with the’ 
whole, yet he overlooks the fact that the individual man 4 
is only a part of another great whole, with which he must! 
come in daily contact, whose rights he must respect, and! 
every member of this whole has an equal right with the 
humanist, to seek happiness and contentment and the per- 
fection of his own nature. If there must be proportion in 
the individual, and harmony of the parts with the whole, ' 
there must be likewise this same proportion and this same ' 
harmony between the various members of society as a‘ 
whole. This is merely the restatement of what the great | 
humanist, Plato, whom Mr. Foerster cites with approval, | 
advocated and laid down as essential to every common- 
wealth, and therefore society, in his great work, the Repub- 
lic. Probably the humanist is not impressed with Mr. ' 
Chesterton’s question as to whether it is anticipated that 
there will be three hundred million Humanists, because the 
Humanists have more important questions to answer. But. 
since he is establishing a modus vivendi in a society, which 
is to set up a norm of justice, self-restraint, moderation, 
gentleness, and which is to supplant religion, since he ‘‘con- 
ceives the old religious solutions are inadequate,’ which 
was universal and intended to solve the problems, not 
merely of the individual or a class, but of the entire hu- 
man race, he cannot, even though he has more important 
questions to answer, overlook the vast majority of man- 
kind. Is salvation only for the Humanist? 

In so cutting himself off from the rest of the human 
race, if his philosophy is not guided and directed by a phi- 
losophy far more embracing and universal, of which his 
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ust needs form a part and to which it must conform, is 
+ not exposing himself to the “aloofness and disdain” 
vat “‘are reflected and in some ways intensified in the Hu- 
anism of the Renaissance’? Is he not exposing himself 
the great danger of the past, since Humanism ‘‘appeals 
those who can find in themselves no vocation for spiri- 
al humility’’?> Is he not setting up a caste with a marked 
avage from his intellectual inferiors that will at best 
mduct itself with indifference and haughtiness to those 
© are not equally blessed? If I am not entirely mis- 
en in my interpretation of the word, this lack of spiri- 
jal humility is nothing more than the sin which the 
reeks considered the greatest of all sins, hybris, and which 
yey likewise considered the cause of all the evils on this 
wth. Is not the Humanist thus preparing the way for an- 
lher orgy of blood like the French Revolution, when the 
iglected multitude, embittered at the place to which it is 
Heated in society, and angered at haughtiness and supe- 
brity, will overthrow this select aristocracy? Such a pos- 
Dility might well cause us to pause and reflect in these 
i whether we can set up for ourselves a standard of life 
exclusive. The French Revolution came upon an unsus- 
ycting world. 
| I am not advocating humanitarianism; I am not plead- 
w the cause of the disgusting sentimentalism and service 
‘at have been masquerading under the name of Christian 
varity during the past few years; nor do I mean to scoff 
| or ridicule or in any way belittle the idea of a cultured 
mtleman. Such an attitude is far from my purpose. Chris- 
nity, following the teaching of Christ, the most perfect 
intleman, has ever made it her endeavor to develop true 
intlemen, and has called to her aid all the branches of 
towledge, literature and philosophy especially, not mak- 
= an attempt at ‘‘a compromise between pagan and Chris- 
in traditions,’ as Irving Babbitt says—for it is impos- 
le to reconcile things that are contradictory—but taking 
Ie was good in pagan learning and making it subserve 
sreater end. 
‘I am not quarreling with the Humanists. Towards 
umanism as a literary movement and its proponents I 
‘| nothing but great admiration, respect and thankful- 
ss, for the Humanism of the twentieth century is a great 
essing to the human race, and I consider it almost a duty 
d obligation to assist and forward the movement in 
ery possible way. In letters, in every field of knowledge 
re must be a select aristocracy, but it is an injustice to 
é system to make claims for it that it cannot achieve. 
umanism has a decided place in the economy of the 
tld, and we are much indebted to it and to its advocates 
their courage and the effective check they have put to 
demoralizing literature that these late years have pro- 
ced. But it must recognize its position and be content 
play its proper part in that economy. And I affirm that 
thout religion to guide and direct it Humanism is bound 
deteriorate and degenerate. 
And even though we admit that Humanism as a phi- 
ophy has no concern with the number that it can sat- 
: that while it ministers to a select few, the greater 
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problems of relation between man and man will be solved: 
still, even here I maintain that pure Humanism will never 
satisfy. Mr. Foerster’s ‘‘perfectly valid ethos’’ and seleu- 
tion of the constants that appear worthy of preservation 
are all very good. To an occasional and a very rare soul 
of great nobility they may have sufficient appeal and urge 
such a man to strive for that which is really good, for that 
which is true, for that which is worthy of himself at all 
times. But when the conflict between the two principles in 
man becomes intense, when the senses are clamoring for 
supremacy, when everything about us is urging us on to 
disregard the rights of others and satisfy our own selfish 
desires, when the power of all these is augmented by the 
luxury ministering to the senses that civilized life has 
brought to us and by the insidious suggestion that we can 
escape detection and maintain our respectability, is there 
anything in Humanism that will deter man from falling 
into the excesses that his better self abhors? A cultured 
gentleman is no guarantee against moral wrong-doing. It 
will take more than a perfectly valid ethos or the constants 
that appear in tradition to keep proportion and harmony 
in man; it will take more than an appeal to the beautiful. 

The history of the human race will bear me out in this. 
And surely mankind has not changed radically since the 
advent of the twentieth century. Are we to suppose that 
twentieth century Humanism, either because it is twentieth 
century, or because it is Humanism, or even because it is 
twentieth century Humanism, is going to have a more im- 
pelling force towards good and lead man on to the Utopia 
(for that is really what the pure Humanist envisions, for 
himself at least) more than the great humanistic periods 
to which they so often revert, the Humanism of the Re- 
naissance, of ancient Rome and ancient Greece? If these 
failed, and they did fail, have we any more guarantee that 
the Humanism of the twentieth cntury is going to suc- 
ceed? 

It is all very good to be stirred and roused to great enthu- 
siasm by the plays of Sophocles, by the sublimity of Plato 
and Aristotle; but we must remember that Greek Human- 
ism did not long survive after Sophocles, and the sublimity 
of Plato and Aristotle was superseded by philosophies of 
selfishness and decadence. The constants in them have 
been preserved to us by Christianity, by Augustine and 
Aquinas, because they are the expression in noble language 
of the natural law that has been implanted in us, in the 
souls of all men, by God, and the observance of which 
alone will bring about order and harmony. Whatever con- 
stants in the line of morality appear in paganism or the 
other civilizations that the Humanists study are merely the 
expression of this same natural law. That is why they are 
constants. And we must remember, moreover, that the 
humanist, Plato, found humanistic Athens so satisfying 
that he taught that the true philosopher, the truly wise 
man, will desire death, because it is a release from the 
tyranny of the senses, from the rebellion that is with such 
difficulty quelled, and because it sets the soul free to con- 
template the eternal, the absolute truth. 

And the fate of ancient Humanism was experienced by 
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the Renaissance Humanism. The history of Renaissance 
Humanism as given by Irving Babbitt is nothing more 
than a confession of the failure of Humanism to achieve its 
purpose, that Humanism of itself is unable to establish har- 
mony and proportion in man. He traces for us the vagaries 
and wanderings of the humanists, and these wanderings 
and vagaries are but the aberration from the very funda- 
mental principle of Humanism, since it shows the Human- 
ists ever tending to one extreme or the other. And out of 
it all have emerged the rationalism, the skepticism of the 
French Revolution with its deified humanity, which in 
turn degenerated into the materialism, naturalism, and re- 
volt from all religion and morality of the present day, a 
degeneration which Mr. Foerster very justly deplores. 

It seems, moreover, that in attempting to formulate a 
philosophy, to establish a modus vivendi, even though it 
were but for one individual, that a very essential question, 
which the pure Humanists have overlooked, presents itself 
at once: Is there a God? And if there be a God, what place 
has He in this universe? What intentions has He regard- 
ing man? Has He ever made known these intentions to 
man? For surely the Sovereign of the universe must have 
something to say about His universe. When we choose 
the constants which appear in Judaism (for surely we can 
not neglect that polity), in the literature of Greece and 
Rome, and in the Christian traditions, we cannot be blind 
to the great fact that God and religion have played a most 
important part in the life of man, both as an individual 
and a member of society. Why are we to select all other 
constants and leave out the most prominent? 

We must see, moreover, that there is everywhere a con- 
stant insistence, vague, it is true in Greek and Roman lit- 
erature, but clearly and unmistakably expressed in Judaism 
and the whole of Christianity, on man’s fall and elevation, 
an elevation far nobler than that which the pure Human- 
ists conceive, and which cannot be neglected. And it is 
precisely for this reason that Humanism cannot make itself 


The Two Mores 


JOSEPH E. DOUGLAS 
St. Louis University 


] Pe is a Humanism which becomes part of a man 
predominantly through the channel of the speculative 
intellect; we might call it ‘‘philosophic’’ Humanism. The 
mark of this Humanism, not of necessity a bad mark, is 
that it is conscious of itself; it knows that it is there and 
calls itself by its formal title. It is formed not without 
a certain connaturality in the subject, by the knowledge 
of the great philosophy and art of the past, and it is 
always, of course, inseparably connected with the name of 
Greece. This is the Humanism of such men as Mr. Paul 
Elmer More. 

It is, in itself, a very noble thing, since it is based on 
the specific knowledge and appreciation of the noblest, or 


oct 


independent of religion, since in the end, we must take}, 
the real position of man as he actually is, in relation to) 
his God and his Creator. Any system or movement or} 
philosophy which fails to recognize this essential is false]. 
and bound to fail to attain its end. After all, the Person}. 
Whose presence has had more influence on the whole world}, 
than Sophocles or Plato or Aristotle, or Homer or anyone}, 


changes and has so deeply affected the lives of men as Chet 
tianity. Surely we cannot rule out its fundamental teach- 


ill! 
in proportion as His coming has been impressed on ‘neal 
ay 
or been neglected has the moral civilization of our nations} 


tt 
risen or declined.’’® 


the soul of every one of us, which cannot be satisfied with 
the best that Humanism, or human nature or natural reli-}} 
gion can give, a cry which on the lips even of the supposed} 
unbelieving disciple of Epicurus becomes a poignant cry 
of despair, as he combats so terrifically against a longing 


fecistt nos ad Te et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requt-||’ 
escat in Te.” 
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of certain of the noblest, of the achievements of men. Its 
knowledge is not a sterile one, but one that involves con- 
scious imitation, not in literature only, or in speculative 
philosophy, but in the ethical conduct of life. 


speculative knowledge, but on continuity with the past;’ 
we may call it ‘‘traditional’’ Humanism. This is that Hu-' 
manism which has formed our civilization. This it is! 


the philosophic Humanist builds. So was it of old with} 
the Greeks themselves; for their worship of Homer was 
surely not a thing which depended altogether on their} 
knowledge of his words; it was rather a thing into which} 
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they were born. They reverenced Homer, not only because 
they knew Homer, but because he was a part of them. 
The characteristic of this second Humanism, which we 
nave agreed to call traditional, is not so much the recog- 
nition of the greatness of the past, or of the greatness of 
tertain parts of it, but the recognition of one’s own union 
with that integral thing which was first Grecian, then 
Roman and European, and is now our own. By this Hu- 
manism we go back, not to the past, but through it: we 
‘eel ourselves rooted in the past. We feel that, even though 
we were to be ignorant of the fact, none the less, the whole 
t the history of our civilization has made us, and is now 
t part of us. We feel that the whole of the present of that 
fivilization is our own, that, though now perhaps peril- 
pusly so, it is still an integral thing. For civilization is 
indeed a thing ‘“‘woven from the top throughout’’; the 
arp is one, and we call its unity the unity of the past; the 
eaf also is one—one in each of those successive presents 
which cut across the past. In this connection Mr. Chris- 
opher Dawson has written: 


“We are so accustomed to base our view of the world and 
our whole conception of history on the idea of Europe that 
it is hard for us to realize what the nature of that idea is. 
Europe is not a natural unity, like Australia or Africa; it is 
| the result of a long process of historical evolution and spiritual 
| development. From the geographical point of view Europe 
| is simply the prolongation of Asia, and possesses less physical 
| unity than India or China or Siberia; anthropologically, it is 
| a medley of races, and the European type of man represents 
| a social rather than a racial unity. And even in culture the 

unity of Europe is not the foundation and starting point 

of European history, but the ultimate and unattained goal, 
it has striven for more than a thousand 
| 
| 


toward which 
years.’’} 

| To call the recognition of such a unity as this “‘Human- 
wm” is not an arbitrary thing, though Europe and the 
‘America which Europe has made are not the whole of 
bumanity. For Humanism means the appreciation of what 
js normal in man, or of what is balanced in him; and be- 
zause we are confident that it is the civilization of Greece 
ind of Rome and of Europe that has preserved that bal- 
ince, we designate that civilization humanist, and feel that 
if we appreciate that civilization we are ourselves human- 
ists. Traditional Humanism, , then, is marked by the recog- 
ition of the unity of Européan civilization in the past and 
the present. But, be it observed, the unity of the present 
ip derived from the unity of the past; by reason of our 
mmon ancestry we have a family name. 

| These two, speculative and traditional Humanism 
ould be united; a man should be able to go to Greece 
jot only by himself and across a great span of time, but 
[Iso and more especially, he should be able to go not across 
e years but through them, and not alone but in union 
vith the whole family that bears his name. That synthe- 
lis has never been effected. During one short age there 
as the beginning of such an organic synthesis, the age 
f Aquinas, when men felt most strongly the corporate 
hond, and when Aristotle was come from Athens to pre- 
de at Paris. But the Middle Ages ended in disappoint- 
ent. In the age of the Renaissance that followed, the two 
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Humanisms were in conflict, though not in ignorance the 
one of the other as they have been ever since; and in one 
man of that age the two were united, or rather they coin- 
cided, in a way that is worthy of our special attention. 
‘That man was Thomas More. 

Thomas More stands at a crossroads in history. To 
him, as to the last man of the English-speaking world, 
the two avenues to the past were open, the way of per- 
sonal and the way of corporate return. He was of course 
a speculative Humanist, the admired of Erasmus, but he 
was also and in a more profound part of himself, in full 
union with what he called the ‘‘one corps of Christen- 
dom,”’ that corps which, though deeply marked even then 
with division, was not the discrete thing which it has since 
become. The unity of Christendom was under one aspect 
the Communion ‘of Saints (with apologies to the Vic- 
torian prejudice against mentioning religion except to de- 
ride it), and under another aspect, the community of men. 
For him the unity of Christendom was the organic unity 
of a composite; for us it is scarcely the common bond of 
a multitude. 

For upon the Christendom of the Renaissance there came 
the deep division of the Reformation, which whatever else 
it did, good or bad, sundered the community of men as 
well as the Communion of Saints; from that first division 
have come all those others which we know, the divisions of 
nationalism, capitalism, and the rest. 

Thomas More looked for the last time not only upon 
an integral present, but, by so intimate a bond are the two 
joined, upon an integral past. For the last time a man of 
the English-speaking world could take to himself the full 
and actual history of European civilization and claim it 
for his own. The generations that followed could indeed 
return to remote antiquity, but only over a vacant waste 
of time, ten centuries to be piled together in a meaningless 
heap and called the Dark Ages. They could make excur- 
sions into the near past to resurrect Dante and Chaucer, 
but the integral thing was for them either repulsive or un- 
intelligible; between them and the past had arisen the high 
wall of the Reformation. In the generations immediately 
subsequent, men could see beyond that wall only what 
they hated; as time went on even hatred dropped out of 
their minds, and they could see nothing. Their past fell 
from them, and they rejoiced that they were parvenues. 
Only now after four hundred years have men begun to 
penetrate through the false post-Reformation history to 
what really lies beyond; and even now there is many a 
highly cultured man who can with difficulty distinguish 
one century from another. 

But between us and the integral past lie barriers other 
than that of the Reformation; each nation, divided from 
the rest in the present, has sought division also in the past; 
in such sort that as has been well said, “‘each nation claims 
for itself a cultural unity and self-sufficiency that it does 
not possess. Each regards its share in the European tradi- 
tion as an original achievement that owes nothing to the 
rest, and takes no heed of the common tradition in which 
its own individual tradition is rooted.’’? So is it that every- 
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where in our own day there is division; division of funda- 
mental philosophy, division of nation and of race, division 
of the present, division of the past. This is not unity in 
variety; it is division and contradiction; and behind all 
of it it is the failure of traditional Humanism, the failure 
to take to ourselves the integral past and the integral pres- 
ent, not as a perfect thing, but as that which it is our own. 

What shall we say, then, of speculative Humanism iso- 
lated? It is the rapport in the individual of profound cor- 
porate division. The speculative Humanist in isolation, 
whatever his gifts, whatever his appreciation of certain 
parts of the past, is essentially an eclectic. He is a foundling, 
and must construct an imaginary genealogy to supply for 
the reality of which he is ignorant. Hence we find him 
threading his way through history, picking up an ancestry 
for himself. On the hither side of the Renaissance he has 
no difficulty; on the far side he must tread carefully. He 
goes from Thomas More to Petrarch and Dante, and per- 
haps even to St. Bernard; then for a matter of six or seven 
centuries he is content to be without kith or kin since no 
one will know the difference anyway; and then suddenly 
and unaccountably he turns up in Africa under the name 
of Augustine, his confidence restored and his pedigree 
proved. For from Augustine to a Grecian hero he feels 
the ground once more firm under his feet. That is sub- 
stantially the history of Humanism since the Renaissance, 
the pilgrimage of an individual. 

Such Humanists have forgotten that, if we are to save 
Greece, we must save it in all that remains of it, ourselves; 
that if we are to defend Rome, we must defend it in the 
only Roman thing that is, our own civilization. They 
have read Homer, they have meditated on Plato, and all 
the while deeper and ever deeper division has fallen upon 
that culture which has Homer in every line of its literature, 
and is marked in every lineament with the living similitude 
of Greece. Well might that civilization which is their 
mother say of them, ‘“‘They have parted my garments 
among them, and upon my vesture they have cast lots.”’ 

So now, at the last, division and dissolution are taken 
for granted, and men talk almost without terror of the 
end of all we know. The enemies of all that is most our 


An Oriental Looks at Philosophy 
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d hae humanistic movement as such has not yet reached 
the Orient. Its leaders in America, however, have, in 
dealing with their problems, drawn upon the experience 
of the East in working out a point of view which is not 
merely modernist but truly modern. In an article on ‘‘Hu- 
manism and the Orient’? Mr. Babbitt showed that the 
so-called spiritual indolence of Buddhism involved in reality 
much inner activity and effort at control. Another leader 
of the movement, Paul Elmer More, ‘‘began with a study 


own are not far to look for. How are we to look upon } 
the misshapen body of Russia, know the strange soul | 
within, and feel no qualms about the fate of western cul- fi 
ture were it to fall under her domination? Or see the men 
of the East at play with our monstrous toys, which even 
we who have made them cannot control, how are we to } 
look at what is there and not feel the apprehension as of , 
a madman with a gun? But more fearful than everything jy: 
without is the deep dissension within; the division and thi 
the gross appetite for division that lead us to dissolution. 

Speculative Humanism is impotent in the presence of) 
this. Indeed, in the isolation which has characterized it) 
up to our own day it is, as we have seen, one of the mak- | 
ers of division. Only something more like the Humanism P 
of Thomas More can save the things which are ours. #i 
Thomas More wrote a Utopia indeed, but he died for { 
something real. He died for the Communion of Saints, ij 
but he would have died as readily for the community of 
men. What is the Humanism of Mr. Paul Elmer More? ¢ 
He also believes in a Communion of Saints but one always 
feels that his Communion of Saints is a pretty exclusive | 
affair. How many of us are in it? And is Mr. Morey 
ready to die for the community of men, or only for a 
Grecian city of his own erection? What is his Humanism? | 
Is it the love of the things which are ours, or the love of #' 
something which is only his? Is he a confessor or an }) 
heresiarch? A confessor defends what is common, an here- | : 
siarch preaches what is his own. | 

If Mr. More is fighting only for his own city, then he | 
is not fighting for ours. We cannot live in his city, we ||; 
can only live in our own. Our own city of strange shame ' 
and of lasting glory, of brave beginnings and of broken 


dor, set in high triumph on the hills of Rome; rich and 
noble, favored of heaven, fiercely loved of men; and yet 
betrayed in all men’s failures, and close to ruin in their) 
cumulative sins. Lo, hear the cry of the barbarians! j)., 
Heroes be with us. Civitas santa sit tmmortalis. 
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discovery that the mandate of conscience resides in man.’’? | 
Since the Humanists stand for the reality of the spiritual |, 
element in man and for its supremacy, it is natural that the 
sympathies of an Indian® should be drawn to them; for}, 
whatever her aberrations from the orbit of truth India has}. 
never left the gravitational field of the spiritual. 

It is not so much the literary or philosophical side of 
Humanism that interests me as it is its wider aspect, name-. 
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, Humanism as a remedy against the disease of mate- 
alistic naturalism that has caught the West. Mr. Babbitt 
aks of “‘the dark situation that is growing up in the 
ccident,”’ and fears that “‘the dissolution of civilization 
ith which we [the West] are threatened . . . is likely to 
> worse in some respects than that of Greece or Rome.” 
ne hears the same pessimistic reports from tourists just 
turned from Europe. On the other hand, one sees in 
udia to-day the development of almost the opposite situa- 
on. There, a civilization, coming down from the remot- 
it days of history, is showing a vitality, vigor, and youth 
jat has made a great world power take notice. The dor- 
ant, slumbering East has awakened at last and appears all 
ae more refreshed for its long sleep. I propose to enquire 
ito the secret of the age-long vitality of India’s culture 
nd, if possible, trace down the source of its elixir of life. 
jot that I hope to discover a remedy for the West from 
ne occult East, but the suggestions in this paper may per- 
naps have the value of a doctor’s consultation. 
India presents the unique phenomenon of an ancient 
vilization that has survived unimpaired to the present 
ay. Speaking of its antiquity an Englishman recently 
rote: 
; “India was highly civilized when Northern Europeans ran 
about in skins. In India the industrial and liberal arts were 
cultivated to great perfection when these islands were not far 
from savagery.’’# 
in f\merican writer gives us an even more complete view. 
(ir. Arthur C. Brodeur, in his Pageant of Civilization, 
eads his chapter on India with the caption, “The Land of 
ne Undying Past,’’ and begins as follows: 
| “In India alone the past is never dead. All that made 
Egypt great has perished: temple and pyramid are the grave- 
stones of her civilization. . . . The Greek spirit, like an im- 
mortal soul, lives on in the body of a new civilization. 
Sumer and Babylon are but a dream; Rome but a dead mold 
‘into which new people have been poured. But India lives 
Indian civilization exists, and is stamped with vigorous 
individuality through all the changes of race and the change 
of history.” (pp. 335- 6) 
am far from maintaining that there are no sore spots in 


ndia’ s culture, no abuses to be corrected, no blots to be 
aced. All that I wish to establish is that India has a 
ultural continuity of at least three thousand years—a 
nenomenon unique in all history—and that throughout 
nis long period she has suffered no serious cultural con- 
ilsions, that her civilization has at no time been threat- 
ted with death and dissolution. 
Another cultural phenomenon which is worth noting 
‘that in India several foreign civilizations live side by 
e, maintain their individuality and enjoy their cultural 
ntonomy. Perhaps the most remarkable case is that of 
e Parsees—the followers of Zoroaster who fled from 
rsia to our country about a thousand years ago under 
ne fear of a Mohammedan invasion. These people count 
bare hundred thousand all over India (they have settled 
ainly on the West coast), yet to this day they have 
-eserved their cultural identity amid India’s three hun- 
ved and fifty millions. They wear their own special cos- 
mes (by which you easily recognize them), celebrate 
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their own religious festivals, maintain their own customs 
at birth, marriage, and death, and exhibit many another 
sign by which their culture is differentiated from that of 
the rest of the people, with whom they neither marry 
nor give in marriage. So too do the Mohammedans show 
their distinctive type of culture, and the most recent de- 
velopment is the interesting group of Indian Christians: 
among them there is going on a fusion of Oriental cul- 
tural traits with Occidental ones. For instance, they still 
maintain the caste system in one essential—not marrying 
outside their own caste, by which means they conserve 
their old cultural traditions. At the same time there are 
developing among them the distinctive marks of Occi- 
dental Christian culture, e. g., the higher social position 
accorded to womanhood, a certain distinguished manner 
of treating children which would remind one that ‘‘of 
them is the kingdom of heaven,” a delicate courtesy which 
is spontaneous in rendering assistance to friend or stranger 
—to mention only three of these newly acquired traits. 

Now the arresting feature of these distinct cultural 
groups is that in each case it is the religion of the group 
that individualizes it and marks it off from the other 
groups. This is so taken for granted in India itself that 
the: first line of division drawn between the people is that 
of religion, not of race or province; and the first descrip- 
tion a man gives of himself is that of ‘“Hindu,’’ ‘‘Moham- 
medan,” ‘‘Parsee,’’ or “‘Christian,’’ according to his reli- 
gion. But this is not all; one sees, on closer observation, 
that the religion not merely individualizes each group, but 
in a very real way it determines and shapes the cultural 
features of the group. Instances are abundant. For exam- 
ple, the class distinctions of the caste system are a cardinal 
feature of Hindu society; yet when a Hindu becomes a 
convert to Mohammedanism he loses this trait completely 
and acquires the very opposite one, namely, that spirit of 
brotherhood for which Islam stands unique, a spirit 
which transcends the barriers of race and color, class or 
nationality, and which will induce a prince to give his 
daughter in marriage to a convert slave. Again, Hindus 
who have lived on a vegetarian diet for generations will 
adopt a meat diet when they become Christians, since their 
religious objections to such a diet are now removed. It is 
impossible to go into many detailed illustrations within 
the limits of a short paper, but no close observer of the 
civilizations and cultures flourishing in India could pos- 
sibly miss the fact that it is the religion of each group that 
gives it its individuality and develops its characteristic 
features; at the same time, it is the one integrating and 
cohesive element, the single strong bond that prevents dis- 
solution and decay. 

Let us study Hindu society more closely: its people 
form the indigenous and largest group (270 million), 
and it is in their unbroken cultural continuity of thirty 
centuries that we are mainly interested. Mr. Babbitt will 
perhaps notice that they have worked out on a perma- 
nently large scale, a plan very similar to the one he has 
so much at heart for the regeneration of Western civiliza- 
tion: the creation and maintenance of an “‘intellectual 
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aristocracy, disciplined and respected.’’ Hindu society is 
built up on the caste system, the different castes perform- 
ing the various functions necessary for the health and con- 
servation of the whole body. To the Brahmins are as- 
signed intellectual pursuits, the Kshatriyas form the army 
corps, the Vatshyas carry on trade and agriculture, and 
the Sudras do the menial work of servants. In particular, 
it is the duty of the Brahmin to keep bright the light of 
learning so that the darkness of ignorance and barbarism 
may not creep over the rest of the community. From this 
group mainly, though not exclusively, is drawn the 


ascetic and religious philosopher who keeps alive the ideal” 


of the people. Would it not appear that the Brahmins 
come fairly close to the ‘‘disciplined and respected intel- 
lectual aristocracy” of Mr. Babbitt? What is theory with 
him has long been the practice in India. 

But the question immediately arises: how did the 
Hindus secure the permanence of their castes and of the 
whole system built out of them? The different castes are 
only the bricks in the social structure; what mortar and 
cement did the Hindus use to hold these bricks so firmly 
together; on what rock foundation did they raise the 
edifice that stands unshaken to this day, while the path 
of history is strewn with the debris of ruined civiliza- 
tions? In other words, one wants to know how each caste 
was kept functioning in its proper place and that perma- 
nently, how each member of the caste was kept constantly 
on the path of duty. The answer is that the Hindu 
drew upon the “‘‘other-worldly,’’ supra-human, perma- 
nent force of religion. The caste system is hedged round 
by the most inviolable sanctions that man knows—the 
sanctions of religion. By his dharma (his duty to God 
and man) every Hindu is called upon to follow the man- 
ner of life, and practice the occupation, belonging to the 
caste in which he is born. 

Hence, the permanence of the caste system was made 
to depend on the permanence of the religious feeling in 
man. The vitality of this feeling in India is evidenced by 
a recent writer,” who has had fifteen years of intimate con- 
tact with the people, in the following terms: ‘In India 
religion and life are still united’ (p. 6), “‘the religious 
system is one with the social system’’ (ib.), “‘it [religion] 
connects life and faith’’ (p. 147). Let me not be under- 
stood to maintain that the Hindu religion has all truth 
in its favor, that there is no overgrowth of superstitions, 
that the people would not be immensely better off if they 
adopted a yet higher and supernatural religion. The point 
that I wish to bring out is only this: that India secured 
the permanence of its social structure by working into 
the very life of society the other-worldly force of religion, 
and that it owes its age-long cultural continuity to the 
permanence of the religious feeling. 

Summing up, then, the results we have arrived at by 
an analysis of cultural facts in the vast laboratory of civil- 
lizations in India, we may state two conclusions: first, 
that the religion of each group is its integrating and co- 
hesive element, that in a very real way it determines the 
cultural dominants of the group; and second, that the 


Hindu group in particular owes its age-long cultural 
vitality to a social structure which is built upon the per- 
manence of the religious feeling in man. These conclu- 
sions naturally raise the general question of the basic rela- 
tion between religion and culture in any society. Should} 
we say that this relation is only accidental and peculiar to 
India, or rather that it is in some way essential and likely 
to be met with everywhere? Considering that man is incur- 
ably religious one naturally leans to the second alternative. | 
Are religion and culture a mere concomitance, or are they 
more like cause and effect? Would not a society which stead- | 
ily loses hold of other-worldly, religious values, necessarily | 
be a society in which a cultural decay sets in—because | 
there is no single higher unitive and directive force to | 
guide the activities of men and prevent them from | 
falling into an individual atomism and disruption? Con-| 
sidering that the religious fact is so human and universal, { 
it would seem that the Humanist could not go far in| 
providing an effective remedy for the West before he has} 
thoroughly investigated the relation between the religion 

| 


of a society and its cultural vitality. For the neglect of | 
the religious factor would run him into the very error} 
which he is condemning in the past, the error of: ‘giving | 
the world ineptitudes long since experimented with and | 
found wanting.’’ | 
I might note here that Mr. Babbitt himself has kept 
an open mind on the subject. For he writes: ‘‘the ques- | 
tion remains whether the most crying need just now is | 
for a positive and ethical Humanism or for positive and | 
critical religion,’ and again, ‘‘the problem of combining | 
the two [religion and Humanism] is one of the most j 
obscure the Humanist has to face.’’ He acknowledges too | 
that ‘‘the honest thinker, whatever his preference, must 
begin by admitting that though religion can get along” 
without Humanism, Humanism cannot get along without | 
religion.” The wider question is, can civilization get | 
along without religion? We have seen the active part | 
religion has played in integrating and conserving the civi- i 
lizations of India and maintaining their cultural vitality. | 
This would seem to suggest that the religious experience - 
of a race corresponds to the physiology of its culture and 
contains in itself the source of its vital functionings; in . 
which case the secular experience of the race may be com-— 
pared to the anatomy of its culture. The Humanist needs . 
to study both the anatomy and the physiology before 
prescribing an effective remedy. | 
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“NULTURE might be termed the fetish of our. age, so 
~“ much time and money do we spend upon it. Yet, 
hen we ask its devotees what they mean by culture, we 
ten find that their concept is vague, incomplete, even 
Ise. TYo some it seems an intangible something, the 
anners of a gentleman, a fund of learning, or a social 
eer supposed to result from a college course. Not a 
Ww associate culture with the erection of magnificent 
uildings and a copious production of prose, verse and 
astic art. Still others identify it with private or public 
mporal prosperity. It is set down as the aim of educa- 
on; yet our educators are groping not merely for means 
nd methods to attain it but for its basic principles and 
ms. Perhaps but few in thousands could give an ade- 
uate and solidly grounded explanation of what culture 
uly is. 

Some modern non-scholastic philosophers have essayed 
ze task; but their definitions of culture either savor of 
ousseau’s teaching that human nature is essentially good, 
rest on the foundations of spiritualistic or materialistic 
onism.! We soon perceive that these philosophers regard 
an as a purely terrestrial beast whose existence ends with 
e grave. Such philosophy, we realize with dismay, may 
spire a Theodore Dreiser or a Bertrand Russell. But 
n it be a sound basis of culture, or the fountain of a 
eat American art? 

A flight to certain literary culture-lovers affords us more 
easant companionship but no standard of culture. 
latthew Arnold’s definition, namely, that it is the study 
id pursuit of perfection, would be excellent did he tell 
; more plainly what perfection is and how the student, 
tist, or critic can attain it. As Mr. T. S. Eliot observes: 
That culture and conduct are the first things, we are 
Id [by Arnold]; but what culture and conduct are, 
feel that I know less well on every reading.’’* What is 
orse, Arnold apparently separates culture from religion 
.d then sets it up in religion’s place. Mabie, despite the 
any helpful ideas he gives us, hardly corrects Arnold’s 
fects. Pater’s theory of culture is still less satisfactory; 

r he seems to divorce culture from conduct and make it 
ily a frill of life. What these eminent literary critics 
y about culture may be true in many respects; the trou- 
e is that they do not tell us enough. 

The effect of this vague understanding of culture has 
en a sapping of our intellectual and emotional strength, 
decay of humanism among us, a paralyzing of creative 
rce in literature and art. There has arisen a situation 
to which Mr. Paul Elmer More shows deep insight 
hen he says: 


. , My hope would be with those who are still search- 
ing—particularly if I might touch the minds of a few of our 


generous college youth who, finding the intellectual life de- 
ptived of centre or significance, drift through the supposedly 
utilitarian courses of economics and biology, and so enter the 
world with no better preparation against its distractions than 
a vague and soon spent yearning for social service and a be- 
numbing trust in mechanical progress. I can foresee no resto- 
ration of humane studies to their lost position of leadership 
until they are felt once more to radiate from some central spir- 
ttual truth. I do not believe that the aesthetic charms of lit- 
erature can supply this want, ...; this is too apt to run into 
dilettantism, ...7’’3 (italics ours). 

Do not Mr. More’s observations make amply clear our 


need of a solidly based conception of culture? 


Can scholastic philosophy offer such a conception, pre- 
senting motives to stir our enthusiasm, enabling us to 
make our lives more distinctively human, to envision 
values worthy of our efforts in the pursuit of literature 
and art? We think it can. Culture, understand this term 
as we may, fits into our lives as one of many things which 
claim our attention; and our lives in turn fit into the 
scheme of the universe. Now, since Scholasticism, like 
Plato’s ideal philosopher, is a spectator of all time and 
all being; and since, through the cumulative and time- 
tested efforts of Europe’s greatest thinkers from Socrates 
to the neo-scholastics, it has mapped out the universe, it 
can see culture in proper perspective and in all its relations. 
Plato thought his virtuous or just state could become a 
reality only if its members were educated to the right 
conduct of life in its entirety. Now, a cultured society 
is attainable only through the culture of its members. 
Hence, in this essay we shall look primarily to the culture 
of the individual. 

Culture, in its primitive sense, means a cultivating, a 
tilling to secure proper growth. Human culture is the 
cultivation of the human being. This cultivation Scholas- 
ticism achieves through the instrumentality of two sets 
of philosophical principles most productive of a life truly 
human—the first, belief in a Providential God, and the 
second, a thorough, correct understanding of the nature 
and end of man. 

The scholastic holds that there is a God who created 
all the material in this universe; that the ultimate end of 
this universe is the manifestation of the divine Goodness; 
and that rational beings may give this Goodness the 
“‘formal’’ glory of recognition and praise. God has freely 
willed the existence of creatures, distinct from Himself, 
which share or imitate, according to the various capacities 
of their natures, His own Being, His life, His conscious- 
ness of Himself, His power, and wisdom. He has given 
each created being a nature, with certain capacities and a 
tendency to realize them. Through these tendencies He 
guides them now to perfect themselves, now to conspire 
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together to form a marvelously ordered universe. “Thus 
the chemical elements, the plants, and the animals are 
fitted in a wonderful way to subserve the material needs 
of men. This beautiful order men can understand, and 
they can praise the Being Who made it. 

Of all visible creatures, then, man is the crown; only 
through him can the purpose of the material universe 
come to fulfillment. As a part of creation, his primary 
ultimate end, absolutely willed by the Creator and neces- 
sarily bound to be realized, is to mirror forth the good- 
ness of God; his secondary ultimate end, conditionally 
willed and bound to be realized if man obeys the natural 
law, is a future life of perfect, unending happiness, free 
from all evil and sorrow. Now, man possesses a dual 
nature; intimately joined to his constantly changing body 
is a permanent, incorruptible, substantial soul by which 
he can intellectually cognize and freely will. Thus he is 
fitted and ordained to give his Creator formal glorifica- 
tion both in this world and in the next. 

In this life the human being can render this honor 
either explicitly by reverential homage on proper occa- 
sions, or implicitly by all his morally good acts. By his 
free will he can give or refuse this formal glorification; 
he can praise or blaspheme, serve or rebel, and thereby 
merit or lose his unending beatitude. By his intellect, the 
guide of his life, he can know his exalted destiny. For he 
sees that all beings tend towards the realization of their 
capacities, and that they reach them if the requisite condi- 
tions are fulfilled. He perceives his own capacity to cog- 
nize and desire every truth and good. Since he never 
rests content with any good which only partially or tem- 
porarily satisfies him, but is ever capable of and seeks 
some further good, he recognizes the innate tendency of 
his nature towards complete felicity. Will he ever attain 
it? All other beings can reach the satisfaction of their 
capacities; is man alone, in dignity greater than them all, 
unable to reach his? In the brief span of this present life, 
yes. If we examine history’s noblest, most perfect, cul- 
tured characters whom few of us will rival, we find their 
lives beset with evils and frustrated hopes. Man’s perfect 
satisfaction, then, must come in a future life wherein he 
will possess forever Him Who is all Being, Good, Truth 
and Beauty. 

But how are we to guide ourselves to this complete 
happiness? Irrational beings tend to perfect themselves 
necessarily, guided by the physical impulse implanted in 
their natures by the Creator. Man, physically free to tend 
towards or away from his ultimate perfection, is guided 
towards it by the moral impulse called the natural law. 
This law is expressed to him through the dictates of his 
conscience or intellect as it tells him what actions he ought 
to do or avoid as morally good or bad. He recognizes 
these dictates as absolutely obligatory; the judgments 
through which they are enunciated are based on evidence 
drawn from the very nature of the beings composing the 
universe. The elements, plants and animals have no ra- 
tional soul; man is superior to them, and may use them 
to satisfy his own material needs for which they are fitted. 
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Man’s neighbor, however, is his equal, with proximate; 
and ultimate ends like his own. Thus he sees that the law; 
imposes on him an obligation not to hinder but rather 
to aid his neighbor in that perfecting of his nature to} 
which he has a right. This ordering or directing of alll 
things, now to the proximate, now to the ultimate end| 
for which they were created, gives man the standard off} 
his conduct. His human acts in accord with that orderings 
are morally good, while those in discord are morally bade 

Now, as we proceed to develop our conception of hu- 
man culture, we must inquire: how can man attain his) 
exalted ultimate end? Only through the realization inj 
this life of a twofold proximate end for which he is obvi- 
ously fitted, the rightly ordered perfection of his entire| 
nature, spiritual and material, and the promotion of socialj 
welfare. To pursue this proximate end with greatest effi-| 
ciency he must draw upon all his abilities or faculties; hei} 
must cultivate his entire personality. In this lifelong cul+ 
tivation consists the truest humanistic culture. | 

If this cultivation is to be rightly ordered, the son ofjj 
Adam must make his foremost concern the acquisition of} 
those habits of conduct necessary to attain his ultimate 
goal. He must train his intellect to judge readily and ac-# 
curately of the morality of his actions, and his will toj 
stand firm in following this guidance of reason evenj 
against violent passions. This achievement of virtue may 
be termed essential culture. Its necessity springs fromy 
man’s very nature. Without it he leads a life not fully} 
human. : 

Once a man has thus ordered his conduct by virtue hej 
can proceed with joy, peace, and vigor to seek accidental) 
culture, the amenities without which his life would be 
prosaic, even though it might still be human. He may pur-| 
sue the material goods which make his life more comfonn 
able or furnish him the leisure for the culture of his ming 
and heart; social goods like friendship or politics; goodal 
of the ideal order, like the deep salutary pleasure accruing 
from the cultivation of literature, science and art; goods, 
in short, as numerous as the needs and capacities, the talents 
and interests of man. These goods of the ideal order, the 
wise man knows, have the greatest value. They deepen the 
essential culture into which they may well blend. A per-! 
son will hardly deepen his appreciation of Sophocles’ Anti- 
gone without growing in reverence for the eternal and im-| 
mutable natural laws; and the greater one’s reverence for] 
those laws, the more securely will he pursue his ultimate} 
end. } 

But, in the scholastic conception, would not almost 
everything men now mean by culture be termed only ‘‘acci-i 
dental”? Is not the theory too “‘other-worldly’’? Is it 
not merely folly to proclaim such a doctrine to-day? In! 
proper degree it is indeed “‘other-worldly”’; but it is also 
“this-worldly,”’ being our strongest guarantee of a rich, 
joyful, refulgent life. To our interrogators we must ven-! 
ture the paradoxical reply that until we gain this compre-! 
hensive view of culture we shall hardly attain that culture! 
which our non-scholastic contemporaries seek. : 

Por if men follow not this guiding doctrine, the strug- 
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gle for temporal prosperity, even altruism itself, will de- 
benerate into oppression and exploitation. The doctrine 
‘art for art’s sake,”’ as it is too often interpreted, is likely 
‘0 produce a people rather morally weak than cultured. 
This maxim may create art which future ages will study 
with an archeological interest. None shall turn to it in 
chat spirit with which we study the art of fifth century 
Greece or of thirteenth century Europe, or see in it the 
expression of the ideas and ideals which produced a great 
rivilization, an art in whose contemplation we find a satis- 
faction deeply and peculiarly human; or experience the feel- 
ng that ‘‘it is good for us to be here,’’ sharing the company 
of the noble minds and hearts of the past. 

_ If a man embraces this true integral and panoramic 
scholastic conception, he will have the most stimulating 
imspiration to produce all the phases of culture which 
Arnold, Mabie, Pater or any other of us desires. He will 
find every tiny thing a revelation of Divine beauty and 
worth his study, every detail of production a tribute to 
man and to God and worth his efforts at perfection. With 
motives of inspiration not far different from these did 
Phidias chisel his friezes and pediments as tributes of his 
people to the guardian spirits of Athens, and Sophocles 
create Antigone, Ismene and Creon. Thus did the medie- 
val monk meticulously color his miniature, and the thir- 
teenth century architect regard the cathedral he was plan- 
ning, namely, as an act of worship worthy the effort of 
all his soul. 

_ Truth alone is lasting; error passes away. Only then 
shall we have a great and lasting literature and art when 
these are external expressions of truth, of .noble thoughts 
and emotions possessing permanent interest to men because 
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rooted deep in unchanging human nature. Then is the 
art of a country most worth my humanistic study when 
it furthers at once my development as a man and my acqui- 
sition of perfect felicity. And when I see in art the reve- 
lation of a wonderful human intellect, a copy of its yet 
more wonderful Maker, when I behold in nature the handi- 
work of Wisdom Itself, when I discern in history the mar- 
velous activity of Providence drawing good from all events, 
then am I realizing both the proximate and ultimate ends 
of my life. Then shall I find it worth my while to study 
more, to exult over what I find, and to communicate my 
discoveries for the benefit of my fellow men, that together 
we may lead lives more becoming the dignified nature of 
man. But if my pursuits dehumanize my life by diverting 
me from my proper ends, then, though my culture win me 
a throne in Academia, it is not commensurate in quality 
with that of a poor old lady who, perhaps unable to read, 
simply and sincerely utters: ‘‘My God, | believe in Thee, 
and IJ shall keep Thy law.’”’ She is trading well with the 
talent entrusted to her; I am not. 


“Accidental’’ culture, then, is an element which enters 
our lives. We can make it an element merely decorative, 
like over-exuberant Baroque ornamentation. Or we can 
make it an element simultaneously beautiful and a constit- 
uent part of the structure, like a column of the Parthenon 
or a Gothic arch. Of this latter type is the ‘‘accidental’”’ 
culture Scholasticism teaches and hopes to spread. 
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Drama and the Freedom of the Will 
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E often read in general .vorks on the drama that 

Greek tragedy was essentially a drama of destiny 
which obliterated character and individual will. This 
opinion has been stated very succinctly in the essays of 
Thomas De Quincey. Man, he says, being the ‘‘puppet of 
Fate could not with any effect display what we call char- 
acter’: for the will, which ‘‘is the central pivot of char- 
acter, was obliterated, thwarted, cancelled by the dark 
fatalism which brooded over the Grecian stage.’’ Writers 
in a similar vein then go on to contrast ancient with mod- 
ern drama, by saying that modern drama is essentially a 
drama of character and individual will. 

Such a contrast is indeed convenient; but is it altogether 
true? Was man merely the ‘‘puppet of Fate’ in Greek 
tragedy—more especially in Aeschylean tragedy, where the 
idea of Fate was most predominant? In answer, Butcher 
says:! “It is strange that the Greeks of all people, and 
Aeschylus of all poets, should have been accused of depriv- 


ing man of free agency and making him the victim of blind 
fate. The central lesson of the Aeschylean drama is that 
man is the master of his own destiny; nowhere is his spir- 
itual freedom more vigorously asserted. The retribution 
which overtakes him is not inflicted at the hands of cruel 
or jealous powers. It is the justice of the gods, who 
punish him for rebellion against their laws. In ancient 
tragedy, the supernatural forces that order man’s outward 
fortunes are, it is true, more visible than in the modern 
drama, but character is not obliterated nor free personality 
effaced. The tragic action is no mere series of external inci- 
dents; it is a struggle of moral forces, the resultant of con- 
tending wills, though a supreme necessity may guide the 
movement of events to unexpected issues.”’ 

We are, however, confronted by the fact that the pro- 
tagonists in Greek drama are continually accounting for 
their actions by saying, ‘‘Fate decreed it so,”’ ‘It could not 
be otherwise, for so it was ordained,” etc. In the matter 
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of sin (hybris), for example, a number of passages might 
be quoted from Aeschylus to support the view that the 
individual is not a free agent, but is led astray by some 
divine power. James Adam, in The Religious Teachers 
of Greece, after quoting three such passages, makes some 
remarkably sane comment. ‘‘In the case of a dramatic 
poet,’ he says, ‘‘we cannot determine a question of this 
kind by an enumeration of isolated sentiments, many of 
which are spoken by characters whom the poet clearly 
means us to condemn. We must have regard to the gen- 
eral drift of Aeschylus’ teaching, as shown in the catas- 
trophe of his plays, and formulated from time to time by 
those speakers who, like the chorus in the Agamemnon, 
and Darius in the Persae, point the moral of the dramatic 
situation. If we adopt such a criterion, we shall conclude, 
I think, that the position of Aeschylus with reference to 
this matter was analogous to that of Jewish theology. It 
has been said that “‘in no part of the Old Testament is God 
represented as the primary author of evil thoughts or ac- 
tions in men; if He instigate them to evil, it is in punish- 
ment or aggravation of evil they have already committed.” 

*[Cf. note below. ] 

“A similar statement applies to the drama of Aeschylus. 
The idea that sin is originated by divine agency he found 
deeply rooted in antecedent and contemporary thought. 
With this idea he does not entirely break; but he dis- 
tinguishes two moments or stages in the career of the sin- 
ner: one when he commits the first transgression, and the 
other when he persists in his wickedness. It is in the 
power of the individual to refrain from’ taking the initial 
step; but, as soon as he has transgressed, infatuation fol- 
lows from the Gods, and his doom is sealed. This is the 
meaning of the line in which the ghost of Darius moralises 
on the Persian downfall: “When of our own free will we 
rush into sin, God himself becomes our ally.’ As Professor 
Butcher says, ‘It is the dark converse of ‘‘God helps those 
who help themselves.’’’ In Aristotle’s Ethics we find a 
noteworthy parallel to this conception. The philosopher 
admits that one who is fairly embarked on a career of vice 
cannot any longer be virtuous. But he contends that the 
original acts which generated the vicious habit were en- 
tirely in the man’s own power; and on this account we 
must pronounce him a voluntary agent, even though he 
cannot act otherwise than he does. ‘True, you cannot 
alter your character now; but it was open to you at first 
not to become wicked; and you are therefore voluntarily 
wicked.’* Moral freedom, in Aeschylus, has apparently 
the same foundation.”’ 

Modern drama has done away with Fate as the Greeks 
understood it, and, since the Romantic Revival, has tended 


*God does not instigate men to evil; He permits evil as 
incident either to man’s free will or to his physical nature. 
A distinction is here made between moral and physical evil. 
The former God merely permits, but never wills; the latter 
He can will, but only per accidens. The physical evil which 
He can will per accidens is twofold: penal (punishment for 
sin) and natural (e. g., pain, illness, death). Cf., Joyce, 
Principles of Natural Theology, 2nd. ed., p. 583 ff. 
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more and more to the glorification of the individual and 
the individual will. But it has by no means settled the 
problem of responsibility in the moral order—a problem 
which can be settled satisfactorily only by a correct under- 
standing of the doctrine of free will. While Aeschylus 
entertained ideas about Fate to which we cannot possibly 
subscribe, his common sense led him to a true understand- 
ing of the freedom of the will, in so far as he admitted 
that it was in the power of the individual to refrain from 
the initial step in evil action. We who are accustomed 
to the modern cant which insists on ‘‘amoral”’ rather than 
‘“‘immoral,’’ know that large numbers of modern play- 
wrights are far from admitting responsibility even in that 
first step. Such writers have to their own satisfaction done 
away with the Fate of Greek tragedy, but in its stead have 
substituted a force which they actually make far more 
inexorable—the combined force of heredity and environ- 
ment. 

Nowhere is this force more often made operative than 
in the plays of Henrik Ibsen, especially those of the sec- 
ond and final periods of his productivity, Ghosts and 
Rosmersholm being notable instances. ‘There is usually a 
half-truth in the views expressed in Ibsen’s plays, and the 
half-truth here is that heredity and environment do influ- | 
ence some of our actions, and actions so influenced may 
not, under given circumstances, be in any sense free. But 
heredity and environment most certainly do not determine 
all of our actions, as many moderns would have them do. 
It is to be noted, furthermore, that if all our actions are 
not determined, neither are they all free. Because the will 
is free, it does not follow that its every act is free. In fact, 
the limitations of freedom are many, as the Schoolmen 
have always admitted. Such limitations do not, however, 
militate against the fundamental freedom of the will. In- 
deed, a doctrine of free will which can logically admit such 
limitations is evidently deserving of thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

Since there were evident limitations to freedom, Ibsen, 
following his general tenet that “‘the exception destroys 
the rule,” thought that real and complete freedom was 
impossible. “‘Is there really free will?’’ he asks. ‘‘No,” 
he answers in effect. ‘‘Man’s supposed perception of free- 
dom is one of the most seductive forms of the universal 
fiction; for heredity controls our temperaments, and the 
dead rule our actions through the conventions they have 
bequeathed to us. Yet let us act as if we were truly free. 
Will, even though your will is certain to be dashed to 
pieces on the rocks of heredity and environment,—but 
will,” he insists. 

The assertion that the perception of freedom is a fiction, 
an illusion, has been heard from many other lips than 
those of Ibsen. And the Schoolmen have always replied 
by pointing out that if the assertion were true, we should 
have to despair of all human knowledge, for the fact of 
free will is drawn from the testimony of consciousness. 
If, however, our intellect can be deceived in the perception 
of evident facts of consciousness, if the first source of 
human knowledge, consciousness, is subject to illusion, 
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7 can we ever come into the possession of knowledge? 
omsciousness can deceive us by distinguishing between 
and unfree acts, why not in the perception of other 
rnal present facts, which are the necessary condition for 
wledge? Hence, by maintaining that men are the vic- 
s of an illusion when they say that they are conscious 
heir freedom, Ibsen and his like find themselves at the 
tals of absolute scepticism. 
Ne have already seen that Ibsen’s insistence on heredity 
environment as determinants in our lives is at best 
a half-truth. What of his assertion that, although 
free, we should act as if we were truly free? First of 
we plainly and simply deny the supposition that the 
l is not free, for we know that the experimental evi- 
ce for freedom (from the testimony of consciousness) 
rue beyond all doubt. But even supposing this evi- 
ce were not true, how, under such circumstances, could 
possibly choose to act as if our wills were free? And 
what end would such self-deception lead us? 
[here is a curious counterpart to Ibsen’s doctrine in Mr. 
in Galsworthy’s “‘irony.’’ Obsessed by the injustice he 
in his myopic outlook on life (for the most part not 
istices at all, but made to seem so through his excessive 
rimentality), Galsworthy seeks a solution in the per- 
tion of “‘the irony of things’’—a solution as remotely 
sfying to the thinking man as Ibsen’s direction to act 
f we were truly free. To illustrate the point we may 
n to his play, The Pigeon. This play, Mr. George P. 
<er tells us in an introduction, contains much of Gals- 
tthy’s own philosophy of life. The plot is typical of 
author: good milk of human kindness watered with 
timental compromises. Christopher Wellwyn, a pigeon- 
rted artist, is visited in his studio by three of the un- 
tunates to whom he has given assistance. Annoyed by 
‘continued presence of these people in her father’s home, 
Ilwyn’s daughter Ann persuades him to call in consul- 
ion three of his friends: a Canon, a Professor, and a 
tice of the Peace, to help him dispose properly of the 
9 individuals. The Canon thinks Wellwyn should 
suade them ‘‘to make a big effort and conquer them- 
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selves,’ the Professor scents ‘‘congenital vagrancy and dip- 
somania,’’ while the Justice sees ‘‘a sharp lesson’’ as the 
only satisfactory method of procedure. Their theories, as 
might be expected, lead nowhere, and Wellwyn again finds 
the three unfortunates on his hands. Ferrand, an alien 
vagabond and the spokesman of the trio, insists that it is 
not their own fault that Society has found them wanting. 
“All of us, we have our fates,” he says. ‘‘In each of us there 
is that against which we cannot struggle.’’ How then 
find the courage to go on living? Ferrand answers in the 
denouement of the play: ‘‘There is nothing that gives us 
more courage than to see the irony of things.” 


Seeing the irony of things, acting as if we were free!— 
sorry substitutes indeed for the sound philosophy that sees 
man as a free agent acting under the Providence of an all- 
wise, personal God. Small wonder that truly great art is 
so seldom seen in the drama of these latter days, small 
wonder that the theatre of to-day is dying intestate—it 
has little to will to the ages. 


It is much to be hoped that the resurgent Humanism 
with its emphasis on man as man, and its essay toward a 
proper understanding of free will ‘the necessary comple- 
ment of man’s rational nature, may be a potent and effec- 
tive contributing force in rescuing our drama from the 
maelstrom of determinism into which it has fallen. With 
the influx of a true humanism into the theatre—a human- 
ism which understands man’s rational nature as it is, 
which sees that nature in its proper and necessary relation 
to the Divine—we may confidently look for that great 
drama which our day, with all its obvious mechanical 
advantages, should long ago have made its boast and its 
praise. 
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yee Humanism sprang into the controversial lime- 
light some years ago a host of minor prophets did 

miss their opportunity. Much that was really 
ughtful was written at that time, but much more was 
itten by these minor prophets. The oracles of these 
er prophets, in fact, if scanned to-day and viewed in 
light of contemporary facts, make diverting light read- 

Much was made in those days of points which were 
main issues at all. Key positions in attack and defense 
re left undefended either through thoughtlessness or 


overconfidence. Much bickering and emotional flourishing 
took the place of thoughtful argument. 

But all who wrote were not minor prophets. Among 
those critics who had more than an inkling as to where 
the real battles would have to be fought was certainly Mr. 
Gorham Munson. While Mr. Munson maintains that he 
is not an ultra-orthodox Humanist, he is quite sympathetic 
with the movement. Perhaps it was this attitude of, let 
us say, questioning faith, which aided him in pointing out 
the really vital questions at issue. He has marked the 
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weakness of the negative attack pushed forward by the 
American Humanists, noting the need of a positive phil 
osophy and a positive scale of values. He has stressed the 
necessity of logical demonstrations to support their claims 
regarding man’s freedom of will and his resultant respon- 
sibility. He has urged that Humanism take some definite 
stand regarding religion.? 
Mr. Munson has written: 


“One need not be a complete subscriber to the Humanist 
credo, but only a sympathizer with modern man’s effort to 
love and follow perfection (in which class I count myself) 
to accept these three points: the superiority of the Humanist 
ideas relative to the popular literary ideas today; the impor- 
tance of an attitude toward one’s self that encourages ac- 
tivity in cultivating reason, elevating the imagination, and 
exercising the will if there be such a thing; thirdly the neces- 
sity for the heightening of the attractiveness of purely human 
values.’’? 

And again: 

“Most of the fighting has been on humanitarian and 
romantic sectors. ... Yet (in the Humanistic view of re- 
ligion) it is just here, in my judgment, that the heart of the 
whole controversy beats. Here it is that the problem of will 
advanced by the Humanist becomes really poignant and per- 
sonal.’”? 


Mr. Munson has been no minor prophet and it was not 
in the role of a minor prophet that he put this question: 
“One may accept the intuition of the Humanists that man 
can achieve self-knowledge and self-mastery, and yet wonder 
in view of the ‘stubborn, irreducible facts’ of human per- 
sonality, its biases, its self-love, just how, by what technique, 
he can do so.’’* 

Rightly might he wonder “‘by what technique he 
[man] can do so.’’ Humanists, especially the American 
Humanists, have been extremely slow in offering anything 
like a technique which really attempts to solve this prob- 
lem. Yet this is the problem which the Humanists must 
answer; but it is a problem which can be solved only by 
a correct philosophy. 

Turning to the first part of this double problem, to the 
question of self-knowledge, what must philosophy offer 
us if it is to give usa solution? Three things must philos- 
ophy be prepared todo. It must offer a system of knowl- 
edge that will show us the truthfulness, the validity of our 
ideas. If our thoughts, or what we imagine to be 
thoughts, are mere vagaries of our mind; if there is no 
nexus between what we think and the real things in the 
world outside ourselves, obviously those ideas or thoughts 
of ours are of no use in obtaining self-knowledge. If in 
our quest for truth our minds are going to fail us as a tool, 
then are we defeated at the start. We must be sure of the 
truthfulness of our minds; we must be sure that their oper- 
ations give correct and valid results. 

Secondly, if we are to obtain self-knowledge, our 
philosophy must be able to give us exact information re- 
garding ourselves. Are we machines, or does the machine 
theory of life beg the question of life? Are we really 
detached beings, units of existence; or is there only one 
great cosmos whose integral parts we are? Do we control 
ourselves, or are we merely so much flotsam on a sea of 
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time, tossed hither and there by the force of circumstance 
Just what is this thing we call man? Our philosop’ 
must tell us and not contradict itself or deny the facts 
science. 

And when we know our nature we shall almost ha 
reached self-knowledge. One thing remains: we m 
know how to act. On the question of our nature tur 
the question of our responsibility; on the question of : 
sponsibility turns the question of our conduct. O 
philosophy must tell us what we are, that we may li 
according to the human nature we possess. By three ste 
must our philosophy bring us to the summit of se 
knowledge. 

Is there a philosophy that can bring us to this know 
edge and not fall back upon itself? Scholasticism, t 
“outworn’’ creed of the Schoolmen, can do it. Dism 
this system of thought with a shrug and the hope for 
logical system that will lead to knowledge is gone. Otk 
roads of thought may lie open, but they have been e 
plored. They are but blind alleys in which only the blii 
tread in hope. Call it by any name you wish (Scholé 
ticism is a hard word for many delicate ears), but let 
see how it leads up the three steps to self-knowledge. Fi 
of all it gives us an adequate reason for any trust we m 
put in the truthfulness of our intellects. Once havi: 
convinced us of this, our philosophy is ready to lead 
further; it aids us up the second step, the discovery of wh 
we really are. Sifting the facts of science till only the fa 
remain, it subjects these data to rigorous analysis. V 
discover that our philosophy has not fallen back up 
itself; true science has not been contradicted. We discoy 
that we are not mere machines, that we have a pow 
within to decide; that we have a will, that we have- 
may ears too tender and eyes too innocent here tu 
aside—that we have a soul. 

We know what we are; how shall we act? Knowi 
now that we have the power of freely determining t 
course of some of our acts, we know as human beings th 
we are responsible for those acts. We have a responsibili 
to live up to our newly discovered human natures. Wh 
principles of action are to guide us? Analyzing th 
human nature, building on the self-knowledge thus { 
obtained, several principles of action, principles of livir 
reveal themselves. That human nature of ours is not. 
independent something; it was given us and therefore 1 
owe duties of obedience to its Author. Further contemp! 
tion of that human nature reveals more principles whic 
in justice to ourselves, we must observe as rules of li 
Pondering the question of duties we find that certain pri 
ciples guide our conduct, not only with regard to t 
Author of our nature and ourselves, but also with regard 
our fellowman who possesses the same nature that we dc 

We now know what principles are to regulate our live 
we know how to act. Our philosophy has led us up t 
steps of self-knowledge. Every conclusion that we ha 
reached has been proved, nothing has been foisted upon | 
Not one fact of experience has been contradicted, not o 
fact of science denied. Truly, Scholasticism—our syst 
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philosophy—is not a dead thing of the past, a relic fit 
ly to bear a label in a museum of antiquities. 

‘What of self-mastery? Can our philosophy offer us a 
actical technique for the solution of this problem? There 
a chasm between self-knowledge and self-mastery; it is 
2 chasm that separates theory from practice. It is the 
asm which is filled with what Mr. Munson might call 
e biases, the self-love and the crazes of human personal- 
r. If our system of thought, our philosophy, is to lead 
self-mastery, it must bridge this chasm; it must be more 
an a system of thought, it must be a philosophy of life. 
To attain self-mastery man must learn the meaning of 
rmonious action. Man is a bundle of conflicting desires. 
hat his body desires may -be despised by his intellect; 
hat is relished by his mind may be loathed by the rest 
him. 
must travel on a straight line, and not meander in and 
t like some lazy stream which spends its muddy current, 
{ting nowhere. He must travel on a straight line 
ward life’s goal. To act otherwise would be to waste 
s energy, to miss the purpose of life and not to act the 
rt of a man. 

Much nonsense, however, has been written on this very 
ant. Most of the ‘‘liberated’’ hold that man’s first duty 
to himself and that this is his only duty. His purpose 
life is to give expression to his ego (a euphemism which 
nm cover a multitude of sins). Philosophers who preach 
is elastic morality are either ignorant of man’s nature, his 
pendence and subsequent obligations, or they simply 
nore facts. Common sense and our philosophy tell us 
at man must follow certain principles of conduct no 
atter whether his ego is pushing or pulling. Some pur- 
se, some moral force, therefore, must be brought inte 
ay which will whip us into line when our “‘personality, 
biases, its self-love, and its crazes’’ would lead us astray. 
What is to be this moral force which, if man choses to 
e it, can brace up a weak human will and engender 
ckbone into spineless men? Plainly no mere sentimental 
ve of that sweet thing called humanity will prove bul- 
ark strong enough to check the inroads of a restless ego. 
he instinct for self is too strong in the best of us. 
syalty to ourselves and to duty are but flimsy founda- 
yns on which to build our moral systems. At the first 
uch of the question, ‘“And why should I be loyal,’”’ such 
undations crack and crumble away. Loyalty based upon 
thing but itself is but a house built upon the sand. 
ntil we have a more fundamental reason, a reason that is 
awn from the well springs of our being, we shall always 
able to squirm out of duty’s way when duty and pleas- 
e do not run parallel. We shall be able to squirm out of 
ty’s way and justify our squirming. 

The only moral force which is strong enough to bolster 
. the will of man, no matter the straits in which that 
Il be put, is that force which finds its source in the deep 
f-devotion which every man possesses. That moral 
‘ce is to be based on the notions of rewards and punish- 
nts. If there is a law for man to follow, there must 
a sanction attached to that law. Man must be punished 


If man is, however, to achieve anything in life: 
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if he transgress, rewarded if he be faithful. If we have 
laws of human conduct there must be a sanction for that 
law; it is a concept which is essential to the very idea of 
law. Everywhere, from governments to football games, 
where there are rules of action laid down there are penal- 
ties attached for their infringement. It must be so. This 
appeal to self-devotion is an appeal that man cannot put 
aside. He may thrust aside notions of loyalty and senti- 
mental humanitarianism, but the threat of punishment he 
cannot escape. It is a moral force which can bolster up 
the wills of the weakest. It is a force which if used can 
make us all masters of ourselves. 


Here, then, is a technique, Mr. Munson, a practical tech- 


nique for self-knowledge and for self-mastery. It is based 
on scholastic philosophy. It provides for the “‘human 
personality, its biases, its self-love, its crazes.’’ We think 


that a modern world so lacking in self-knowledge, so im- 
potent in self-mastery, might well give it thoughtful con- 
sideration, 
REFERENCES 

1 An accurate view of Mr. Munson’s status regarding Hu- 
manism may be had by reading his article, ‘“The Humanism of 
Today,’ referred to below. His other critical essays and books 
written on this subject since that date have rather clarified and 
developed the thoughts of this essay, than indicated any im- 
portant shift in his position. One interested in Mr. Munson’s 
views might well read his Dilemma of the Liberated, a book 
which covers the humanistic situation up to 1930. 

2 Munson, G. B.: ‘“The Humanism of Today’; Sat. Rev. 
ibe Dre. 728}, IZ). 

3 Munson, G. B.: “Literary Economy’; op. cit.; Aug 9, 
1930. 

4 Munson, G. B.: cf. essay cited in note 2. 


The Future of Tragedy 


(Continued from page 4) 


plane, their tragedy is impressive indeed. In the added 
frustration of their sonship of God, the sense of waste and 
of what might have been that characterizes high tragedy 
takes on a new aura of significance. 

It is important to observe that this view of man’s des- 
tiny and of his estate during this life does not transfer 
the meaning of life to another world. The destiny that 
is to be achieved in the next world has the important func- 
tion (especially for dramatic purposes) of retroactively 
extending itself to reside by anticipation in every indi- 
vidual act of a man, in the gradually growing sum-total 
of acts that make up a man’s life, and therefore in the 
human action of which tragedy is made. Instead, then, of 
shifting the significance of human action to another world, 
religion emphasizes the meaning of human action as a 
thing of this world. The whole matter of the superhu- 
man in man and his sonship of God is decidedly an affair 
of this earth. Hence, the actions of men, which make 
drama, grow in their human import. It is not merely a 
question of other-worldly success or failure; nor merely a 
question of final failure or success in this life: it is a matter 
of momentary achievement or defeat. And what a defeat 
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there is in the tragic descent from the superhuman height 
to which man rises in the religious view! 

I have said that man remains always physically free. 
He is a member of a superhuman moral order, fitness for 
which he is offered and may retain; but even in retaining 
it, he holds it precariously. His physical freedom of will 
—he is morally not free, of course—makes man captain, 
in this sense, of his soul and of his destiny, and constitutes 
at once his dignity and his peril. In the atmosphere of 
the superhuman order it is clear that both his dignity and 
his danger rise far above the degree they would reach in 
a merely human scheme of things: his dignity, by reason 
of the sublimity and majesty of his participation in divin- 
ity, and because in using his free will he may work hand- 
in-hand with an assistance that is divine; and his danger, 
because the altitude of his position measures the depth of 
disaster involved in wrong choosing. Here tragedy lurks 
indeed. 

Aristotle recognized the need of a certain idealization in 
high tragedy, saying that the poet tends to express the uni- 
versal, the historian the particular. Undoubtedly the most 
suggestive development of this idea in our day comes from 
the pen of Professor Allardyce Nicoll in his book, “The 
Theory of Drama.”’ * : 

“It may be laid down as an axiom [he says] that beyond 
the characterization and the inwardness there must go some 
general atmosphere or spirit which, as it were, enwraps the 
whole development of the ‘fable’ and tinges the characters 
with a peculiar and dominating hue. This spirit or atmos- 
phere I shall call universality.” 

Dealing with the introduction of the superhuman as a 
means to this universality, Professor Nicoll dwells on the 
potency there is in 

“the direct presentation of some force that is extra-human, a 

force that at once serves as a fairly powerful means of obtain- 

ing an atmosphere broader than the merely individual events 
enacted upon the stage, and of providing some emotion of 


awe which, it will be found, is one of the prime essentials 
of tragedy.” 


In support of this he instances, as well he may, the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus, in which universality is achieved 
by a permeating sense of the superhuman, implied where 
not visibly presented. With this instance I am in complete 
accord, for here we see Aeschylus at his best, and his 
achievement is largely the result of his skilful wedding of 
the superhuman with the human. The former, visibly 
suggested in the gods, the Furies, and the influence of the 
dead, supposed in dream and prophecy, dominant in the 
background of religious belief implied in all these, over- 
hangs, dips into, and stirs the human atmosphere in which 
the plot works to its outcome. And in spite of this close 
association, the contrast between the two worlds is pre- 
served perfectly. ‘‘His profound sense of God and his vivid 
sense of man”’ * have produced a finished interaction with- 
out blurring the personality of either agent. 

Now it is obvious that the religious outlook which I 
have striven to explain involves a still more profound 
sense of God, for in it God dwells in man, somehow 
divinizing him, and cooperates with man’s will, thus 
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somehow divinizing his right choosing. There is in ie 
outlook, too, a more vivid sense of man, for in it he re. 
tains all the nobility that Humanism ascribes to him, with 
added emphasis on his unassailable physical freedom o} 
will. Here, then, as on the stage of Aeschylus the perso 
of tragedy live in an atmosphere distinctly human, sa 
stirred mightily by the interpenetration of airs that ar 
rarer and higher far. If universality was achieved in th 
outlook of Aeschylus, it is achieved in the outlook I have 
explained; and the more effectively here, because this out- 
look is true. | 

With Mr. McEachran I am well aware that high human 
dignity is not all that tragedy requires; I am aware, too 
that universality, while essential, is not enough. But ] 
believe that all the other things necessary are latent in the 
religious outlook, notably the tragic force that must in- 
vest high tragedy with awe and mystery. Let me empha- 
size mystery here, because its supposed banishment from 
the Christian stage has been the time-honored basis fot 
assuming that no truly tragic figure can tread these boards, 
But that is another story. 4 

Must the Poetics, then, be rewritten? To some extent, 
yes; for Aristotle did not know all that we know. To. 
day the religious teaching which I have tried to explain 
is a fact which he who wishes may subject to scrutiny. 
Had Aristotle lived some centuries later, his sweet reason- 
ableness would certainly have led him to such a scrutiny. 
with what result one can only conjecture. Yet one may 
ponder some lines of a college dramatist, the Jesuit Gui- 
niggi, found in the preface to a play which he wrote and 
staged at Rome in 1622. Anticipating the criticism of 
his contemporaries for his deviations from the dramaturgy 
of Aristotle, he reminds his readers that the Poetics wai: 
written in the pagan Age of Pericles. Then he goes or 
to say: 

“But if since that time God has clothed Himself in hu: 
manity, and human nature has put on divinity, why shoulc 
not human action, which Poetry imitates, put on something 
above and beyond the human, and above the laws and opin: 
ions of Aristotle? The syrma of Christian tragedy, it may bi 
objected, woven more amply than that of Aristotle, fits hin 
but poorly; it is too big for him.—Had Aristotle known thi 
estate of human lowliness as raised up by divine grace anc 
borne aloft to participation in divinity, he would hav 
stretched his genius to loftier heights, carried to a higher leve 
the imitation of human action and dignity, felt still more mag. 
nificently and divinely about Dramatic Poetry; finally, hi 
would have legislated otherwise and more splendidly than ht 
did about Poetry in general.”’ 5 


Letobn, saat. REFERENCES 


2 The Origin of Attic Comedy, London, 1914, p. 206. 
3 London, 1931; pp. 99, 101. This work is a revision o 


An Introduction to Dramatic Theory, published in 1923. 
*The phrase is Mr. Gilbert Norwood’s in Euripides an 
Shaw, London, 1921, p. 140. 
5 Poesis: heroica, elegiaca, lyrica, epigrammatica 
dramatica. Antwerpiae, 1637, p. 259. Translation mine. 
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Coming: A bibliography in scholastic philosophy, compiled un- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SPECTS OF THE NEW SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


By the Associates and Pupils of Dr. Edward A. Pace, 
Vice-Rector of the Catholic University of America 


ted by Rev. Charles A. Hart, Ph. D., of the same university 
Benziger Bros., 1932, $2.75 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association has made 
plendid and fitting tribute to its first president, Dr. Edward 
Pace, with the present volume of distinguished essays from 
holic scholars in the fields of philosophy, psychology, and 
cation. Surely no American Catholic scholar has more richly 
erved such a distinction from the republic of letters. Dr. 
e’s inspiration as teacher and scholar in all three departments 
mmowledge has done incalculable service to the cause of Cath- 
scholarship for nearly half a century. 

n a collection like this, it would be invidious to single out 
single essay for particular consideration. The timeless prob- 
s of philosophy are ably discussed from the neo-scholastic 
wpoint; the place neo-Scholasticism has played in American 
holic culture; the part of Suarez in the revival of Aquinas’ 
ching; the concept of Beauty; the knowableness of God— 
se represent some of the contributions by the philosophers. 
addition, questions of the day are evaluated in the light of 
philosophia perennis: questions arising from the new physics, 
stions concerning standards and values and the New Hu- 
lism, questions concerning God proposed by the muddled 
dern. The psychologists are represented by Dr. Moore and 
ers Rosa and Mary. ‘The volume closes with two educa- 
ual essays, one by the late Bishop Shahan on medieval educa- 
1, the other by Dr. George Johnson, who outlines with his 
al clarity and forcefulness the need in America of a construc- 
Catholic philosophy of education. 

All in all, this is a noteworthy book, a credit both to the 
ned society that sponsored it and to the gracious scholarly 
‘st to whom it is offered. It is to be hoped that students 
colleges, universities and seminaries, that educated Catholics 
-ywhere who are conscious of the quickening breath of neo- 
olasticism may find a place on their library shelf for this 
nently worthwhile addition to philosophical literature. And 
t too much to hope that it will be read eagerly by neo- 
slastics, and that out of that reading may come an enthusiasm 
mulate these masters in Israel so that others, too, may make 
r own addition to the still too scanty literature in Catholic 
losophy, the only philosophy that can save America and the 
Id from disaster? W. J. MCGUCKEN. 


THE JESUITS AND EDUCATION 


By Rev. Wm. J. McGucken, S. J. 
Bruce Publ. Co., Milwaukee, 1932, $4.00 


father McGucken’s book comes at a timely moment. Its pur- 
> “is to trace the history of Jesuit secondary education in 
erica from its origin to the present day, to examine its char- 
tistics, its objectives, its curricular development.” Hence, 
the student and the professor of education, Catholic as well 
on-Catholic, and for all who wish to obtain a complete and 
‘rate account of the work of the Jesuits in America, this 
k is invaluable. It is the product not only of first-hand 
rmation and experience, but of research and long study. 

“owards a definite and correct interpretation of present day 
hods and procedure, the author gives first a brief sketch of 
foundation and purpose of the Society of Jesus. He then 
ies the influences of the period, the forces brought to play 
the development of the Jesuit pedagogical system, and the 


final outcome in the 1599 Ratio Studiorum. Educational ac- 
tivities in the United States, from those first attempts in the 
early American Colonies and the development throughout the 
West and South, Fr. McGucken chronicles minutely. He next 
deals with the 1832 Ratio, its revisions, and the part it played 
in the developing American Jesuit High School. Such misunder- 
stood points as the relation of the latter with educational associa- 
tions and standardizing agencies he handles clearly and adequately. 
The theory and philosophy of education—couched in simple, 
non-technical terms—especially such controverted points as 
faculty psychology, formal discipline, emulation, classical 
studies, receive a treatment which definitely states the practice 
of the Society of Jesus. The curriculum of Jesuit schools is 
compared to that of other American schools and its development 
outlined. Finally, the method of teaching, administration, and 
teacher-training peculiar to the Jesuit order is given in its en- 
tirety. 

The appendix contains a translation of the 1832 Ratio Stu- 
diorum for the Lower Schools (High Schools). The changes 
made in the 1599 edition are clearly indicated. This English 
translation now makes it possible for those not familiar with 
the original to read and understand the methods, curriculum, pur- 
pose, and object of Jesuit education. 

The make-up of the book, especially the printing and spacing, 
lends itself to easy, pleasant reading. ‘There is an adequate sup- 
ply of maps, tables, and statistics which make for an easy inter- 
pretation of the data. The bibliography of twenty-three pages 
of authors and manuscripts, favorable and unfavorable, indi- 
cate the scholarliness, the completeness, and the fairness of the 
work. 

This book is an excellent contribution to educational litera- 
ture. It brings up to date in a scholarly and masterly way a 
subject which for the last quarter of a century has been neg- 
lected. It clearly proposes the fundamentals not only of Jesuit 
but of all Catholic philosophy and education. It leaves nothing 
undone to show the reasonableness and value of the system which 
has had such a vital influence, not only in the development of 
schools, but in the training of upright Christian gentlemen. 

L. ECKMANN. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Vol. III: Education in Modern Times 
By Pierre J. Marique, Ph. D., Pd. D. 


Fordham University Press, New York, 1932 


In his survey of western education during modern times Dr. 
Marique follows for the most part the plan and method of treat- 
ment used with such marked success in the two companion vol- 
umes. The relation of western philosophical thought and the 
facts of western history to the parallel stream of educational 
theory and practice he presents lucidly and skilfully. The im- 
portance of the three great revolutions, intellectual, political, and 
industrial, which affected western civilization so deeply, and 
which bear such intimate relationship to and wrought such pro- 
found changes in school practice and curricula, is interpreted in 
the clear light of the Catholic philosophy of life. 

Although the book is a general history of education, unlike 
so many books of its kind, it gives the Catholic contribution 
due recognition. We find ‘‘a short description of the more 
salient features of Catholic educational history with a brief ex- 
planation of the nature and purpose of Catholic education.”’ 
Also worthy of note, is a special chapter on ‘‘Nationalism and 
Socialism,’’ wherein the author traces the growth of these two 
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movements and the influence which they have had on the edu’ 
cational systems of the western world. And what is of mor 
importance, the philosophy which lies back “of _these two ap’ 
parently opposed conceptions of life’’ is examined from thr 
Catholic viewpoint and evaluated objectively. | 

The appearance of this volume, the third of the series oF 
the History of Christian Education, has filled another gap ir 
the field of Catholic educational literature. The same scholar’ 
ship, the same firm grasp of his subject, which have character 
ized the earlier work of the author in the field of education’ 
shine out from every page of this volume. It should find + 
place beside its two companion volumes in the library of every 
Catholic college. We feel that it is a contribution of perma’ 
nent value to Catholic pedagogy. R. R. RAHN. : 
— eee ) 

PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT { 
By Raymond Holder Wheeler and F. Theodore Perkins } 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1932, $3.75 


A new system of psychology is again making its voice heart 
in the field of education. Associationism and mental chemistry 
the Titchenerian brick-and-mortar psychology, has been par 
tially relegated to oblivion by the protests of Watson’s Behavior 
istic cult. Associationism and structuralism, say the Behavior 
ists, abounded with multitudinous bricks in the way of elemen’ 
tary sensations; but the problem was to find the mortar tha’ 
held them together. One would have to admit a soul if a fitting 
explanation were to be had, and that, above all, must be avoided’ 

Now arrives Gestalt psychology, a product of the Germar 
psychologists, Wertheimer, Koffka, and Kohler, as a prot” 
against Associationism and Behaviorism. Gestalt stresses not thé 
mechanical linkage of ideas, but relationships, groupings, the 
working of the brain in large patterns, rather than the opera: 
tion of nerve paths linking this and that little center in the 
brain. Gestalt challenges the S-R bond units, denying that 
learned behavior consists of reflexes linked together by the 
process of “‘conditioning.’’ Gestalt stresses the fact that local 
movements grow out of the general movements of the organism, 
that differentiated local movements are the end result of an 
undifferentiated general movement of the whole organism, that 
the whole must come first and that the parts must be explainec 
only with reference to the whole. | 

Principles of Mental Development is an attempt by twe 
American authors to introduce into the field of educational! 
psychology, the recent developments in biology, neurology, anc 
experimental psychology. According to Professors Wheeler anc 
Perkins the development in biology may be characterized a: 
organismic, while the advance in psychology has its origin ir 
the concept of Gestalt. Organismic laws, applicable at onc 
to the physical, biological, psychological and moral aspects of 
human behavior, have been formulated about the basic notios 
that objects in nature are organic or unified, that wholes com 
first and parts are to be explained in terms of the whole. Al 
objects in nature, including man, are systems of energy. There 
fore, they must follow the laws of energy. The laws of energy} 
or organismic laws are not mechanistic, in fact, they prohibi 
a machine interpretation, not only of man, but of any objec 
in nature, and make unnecessary an ultimate, scientific distinc 
tion between the mental and the physical. The mechanisti 
conception of nature is based upon the false assumption tha 
wholes are to be explained in terms of parts, which in tur 
implies that the parts come first. But by what means cai 
isolated, individual parts, in the beginning out of relation t 
one another, be put together, or made to influence one another 
There is no way, unless these parts are in dynamic relationshi 
to one another, so mutually dependent, that a change in one pat 
means a change in the other parts. Thus, there is more in th 
beginning than the parts; there are the relationships betwee 
them. Consequently, the first organismic law, the Law of Fieli 
Properties, states that a whole is more than the sum of its parts 
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he whole is something distinct, unique, over and above the 
yet including the parts; that the whole is a unit reducible 
rts, which parts have no meaning unless referred to the 


> 


2 proffer the opinion that this stressing of organized wholes, 
mphasizing of the unity of objects, promises, through the 
ng efforts of the Gestalt psychologists, to offer a very 
y and aggravating problem to science; knotty, because it 
ibly cannot be answered by the quantitative measurements 
entific procedure; aggravating, because it seems to suggest 
eed of a formal principle of unity, somewhat akin to the 
principle, the ‘‘brute soul,’’ or the ‘human soul’ of the 
lmen. 


’ way of criticism, we may say that Principles of Mental 
lopment, stressing as it does the purposive activity of man, 
nding him from the Stimulus-Response school, impugning 
nethods of the Existentialists and Psychological Atomists, 
nade a great advance in attempting to recover man from 
lepths of mechanistic despondency; has made a closer ap- 
h to a truer evaluation of man. We hope that the authors 
come to see that there is more in man than parts, and 
mic relations between these parts; that they will point out 
that whole is, which is something distinct, unique, over 
above the parts, and thus take fuller account of man’s true 
e. Education and learning are both processes of growth, 
sefore one can attempt in any fashion to aid that growth, 
ust be assured that he understands the nature of the object 
growth he is to promote. Misunderstandings in the very 
tion of any problem vitiate all further sincere endeavor and 
ss effort. Above all, misunderstandings in educational psy- 
yy must be avoided if we are truly concerned for that 
tant object, our fellowman, to whom our theories are to 
oplied. WILLIAM J. DEVLIN. 
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